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PURLISHED BY L. TUCKER & CO. || have long r been ac quater i with it, we know of of nol use ful knowledge: an ; that too not ¢ ASILY obtain 


At the Office of the Daily Advertiser. reason why he should withhold that deseription' ed from other sources. This Library being pub 


Terms —82.! lished in numbers, comes alon; gaboutas fast as ii 


0 per anni. oF 
| |from the public, and substitute one of his own; 





82001 paidia advance. 
SEES | tor by giving the author credit, and his readers th. | can be profitably disposed of by the enthusiastic 
N. GUODS ELA, RDITOR. most aitihentic deseription, he does justice to both ;|;4nd of youth. [tis not like a novel, or work of 
—-— - - lhe = . setting fre : : ‘ . ~ ; ? _ soll ic] i prt ! ; 1d = 7 . 
7 arr , . and by extracting from those volumnious and, fan Vy, Wich may be read, and thrown by the 
THE CIRCULATION OF SAP ‘ S y, 


th are not considered within the li next moment, to be seen no more ; 


eee reach of coramon farmers and gardeners—by s« at ‘at hand for Informa 
i. handfel of, .. . 


sting those things which are the most usefi 1) 1 is easier gained from these volumes than from 
iid presenting them to the public in a simple |;m@ny works encumbered with trash. 


costly works whi but should be 


youth to read, or refer to, 


PLAN LS 
weeks since. we cut 


, for the 


About two 


rrant sprouts purpose ot sticking « 


never secn appl leven the 


wie 2 cot. ag Hoesen rem pondetenns = eap, republican dress, he has rendered essentia! || The paris deseri tive of the New Zealanders, 
lower ¢ _ oF pater - the ground. in || service to his country. We sincerely hope that! '1s very interesting—and doubtless gives the only 
ives had mostly f N n bef re th y were cut. and asain lh dln ecadiiinaih lal h as to induce Mr.|/correct account of that extraordinary and ingen- 
the remainder ip he —— eae oak sees ot Cul! Prince to continue his efforts, anti! every valuabl: ||ious, yet savage prople. 
ns L ee sp cat Cait 7 mig 1 Caviety -of fruit cultivated in the United States, i The history of the Elephant, occupies nearly a 
them he sere they wi 1 to stand, Wh ates: shall be accurately described, and we be furnish dj Whole number; and is quite amusing and instruc- 
and thatthey :Sed — = s ite ’ mieh me with a Pomol ical staii heist bet which wecan set -|| tive. ‘Theengravings are well executed, and 
proteuded thr ugh the bark of pnangaiesia, wang SRY. ear horticulture) none nclature. | show this half reasoning quadruped in a variety of 
ach to two inches in fength. Fie weather du- | —— epee I positions. 
ing the time they were in the ground, w se 0} LARGE FRUIT. i Insect Architecture, and Transformations, are 
nt favorable to vegetation. We mention this!) We have ‘3 of such enor ‘mous || worthy the study of the philosopher. 
{ 


his } > that tree ’ rubs should bes ah : Les . . . 
wt to show that trees and shrubs should be set ze, 2s have been brought te this hs are classed and described, with eas much 


been uncommon to see loads which}! faithfulness as are the ferecious lion and tiger. 
ii would weigh from twelv: omces 


Hand 


market this fall. | mat 


early ia autumn as iheir growth of leaves wilt; has not 
vcdertat, am ¢ wl r that new have tine to 


roots May 


PROSPE SROUS TIMES 


. era98 77 - aah :| 
wo twenty eacn 5} 


’ 


‘before the ground freezes, to support th in some eases, they have heen selected which), 


ints during winter. We know from experi contd welch twenty-t P nd four wunecs.|| We have published articles dese riptive of buiid 

we that many kinds of cuttings take root better!) 4 poar was raised in Pittsford, which weiched|i2S 82d business operations in New-York and 
} ' ‘ | | ‘ el | ie . Phisladelolb as T , . Sore © 
hen planted outin the fidl, than in the spring; forty-nine ounces and an half. Wedoubt wheth-|| Pdiladelphia. We now refer to Satem, Mass 

+] se) ANRt ad ous / —PT raw Si . . a ras r ad tac a { Q 

gow! a ae a fon Sa sp’ jer any part of the United States has produced he Mereury states that Salem has always been 

f grapes, which do not take root as readilv|| fait of the same variety. of ereater size and bet- |) distinguishe ‘d for the quiet wav in whicha large 

1s European varieties; this is also the case with |" rv quality than old Glenasee |,amountof capital is employed. ‘There is no bus 

“A A I J | . } . 


litferent kinds of honoysuckles, (Lonicera) whicl 











ike the 


liflicult when planted im the 


fall, but are 
therefore, | 


3, or vines 


readily if planted in 


spring ; 


who would cultivate trees, shrub: 


MUst 


Vy cuttings, are 


minded that now is the proper 


for cutie them. 


mhie 


POMOLOGICAL 


MANUAL. 


| 
more 


THE SEASON. 


ek past has been one of the most pleas- 


—? 


T iif 


jjtle, no parade, no magnifying of small things 


iCredit was never better than it is now ; business 
; 


of all kinds is in a sounl, wholesome, prosperots 


‘ . . + e- _ ¢ “ANI 4 —T *sclana tiles le 6 
ant that could he expected m so northern a lati-! condition, and P ypulation 18 evi Nits on tht IN- 


: . . | 

tude, at this season of the year. The atmos-! 
‘phere has been mostly clear and soft, and has)! 
horne a greater resemblance tothe 


first of S ‘pte mber, 


weathe or of the!| reason to believe 


than the middle of October.—!| 
' 


crease, Many new buildings have been erected 


within the last year or two; aad there is every 


that still more will be done in 


this way next year. We have only to byring all 


We have received the first volume of this work,|| Tender vege tables, such as vines, potatoes, &c., ||our resources into exercise, and few places would 


published by William Robert Prince, of Long | 


Island, and are pleased that a work so much cal-| 


led for, has been undertaken by a man so capable! 
; Mr. Prince. 





That there has been a want of! 


and although 
wees are shedding their leaves, it is in consequence 
of age and habits, and not of untimely frosts. 


remain fresh and green; 





“a a work, will readily be admitted, when we|| Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 3d Ameri 
consider the very great number of names by which can edition, published at Boston, in numbers at 
some of our most valuable kinds of fruit has bee nl) 10 cents a number,—each number contains more 


old at different nurseries. The Brown Buerre!| 


Pear, according to this work, has been sold under 


thirteen different names; and the Virgalieu un-| 


ler more than thirty. Such confusion has been 
enough to discourage any new beginner in horti- 
culture, and has, no doubt, brought much undeser- 
ved censure upon nurserymen. This work will, 
i all probability, have to undergo the fate of A- 
merican productions: that is, be reviewed by a 
set of men who know as little of the merits of 
‘he book as they do of Symzonia; but no matter, 
\hey must appear wise by calling others fools — 
We fancy it will be said of this work “that it is 
a mere translation and compilation from Duhamel, 
Miller, Rozier and others ;”— if so, we shall con- 
sider it rather as a recommendation than other- 
Wise, for these are standard European works, and 
‘re considered best authority in those countries 
trom which we have received many of the kinds 
escribed by Mr. Prince. When he has sent a- 
‘road for a variety of fruit, and has received the) 
ost correct description of it from those who! 


‘than 200 pages, illustrated with numerous engra- 
vings on wood; the parts are sold separately,— 
2 parts forming a volume. The 5th volume is 
published, and the Ist part of the 6th, 7th and 8th. 
The following are the subjects treated on as far 
as published : 

Parts 1 and 2, Menageries,—3, Timber Trees, 
4, Fruits,—®5 and 6, Pursuit of Knowledge,—7 








and 8, Insect Architecture,—9 and 10, New Zea- 
landers,—IAst part of vol. 6, Insect Transforma- 
tions,—Ist part of vol. 7, The Elephant, &c.,— 
Ist part of 8th, Pursuit of Knowledge. 

It has become very fashionable and indeed a 
very useful way of directing or rather controlling} 
the public taste for reading, by getting up popular 
Libraries ; the works being similarly printed and 
bound to correspond exactly. Thus, the Family 
Library has reached beyond 20 volumes, and the 
additions continue to be received with favor by 
the public. 

The work which we now describe, is not inten- 





‘ded to contain any thing but what may be termed 


many|| 


_|istreets are crowded. 


offer sufficient inducements to attract emigrants 
from Salem. 

At Provipence, R. I. the wharves and business 
The arrivals and clearan- 
lees of September double those of the same month 
last year. Seven fine vessels, some for the East 
India trade are building for merchants and others 
lin Providence. 

Battimore. The monumental city is rapidly 
improving. Mechanics are employed in building 
in every street. The city is filled with teams, lo- 
ded with produce. Rents of three and four story 
brick houses are from $1000 to $1500. The Rail 
Road, although but partially completed, adds a 
good deal to the business of Baltimore. 

One reason for the flourishing condition of ou 
cities, is, the payment by the Government of large 
sums of the public debt, thus, placing millions in 
circulation to find other investments. The claims 
received from several foreign governments are all 
so in our money market, seeking investments in 
imanufi actories, commerce, bank stock, &c. And 
‘the contemplated millions, expected from France, 
by our merchants, have no doubt in many instan- 
ces, been anticipated, by those having fair claims 

Prosperity is not confined by any means to the 
Atlantic, Eastern and Middle cities. In all parts 
of the interior, things appear reviving. 
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These are the blessings of a free government! 
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THE GENESEE FARMFR 








NS ER TL LE LT EE 
Capital flocks to our shores from the coffers of 
convulsed Europe. The emigrants seem to em 
bibe readily confidence in the stability of our sys 
tem, from the circumstances of its passing with 
safety from the vicissitudes of war and the canker 


and rust of peace. 


QUEBEC CATTLE SHOW. 

This was held on the 7th instant. There were 
several fine Canadian stallions and brood mares ; 
the stock of horned cattle was considerable and 
several of them fine. Sheep of the improved breeds 
were on the ground. The display of garden vege- 
tables was in great abundance, and prime. The 
wheat, oats and hay, was not extraordinary. 

Large and beautiful apples, and some nice 








ge, in the administration of an enlightened go- 
vernment, to do all they can to diffuse intelligence 
among the people, for “ intelligence is the life of 
liberty.” 

In the present prosperous times, as to revenue to 
the government, it would be doing a good thing, 
to reduce the tax on intelligence. It was never 
intended that the Post Office Department should 
vield a revenue to the Treasury. 

We hope that the editors of newspapers gener- 
ally will express their opinions freely on this 
subject. 





34> The Medical Society of the city of New- 
York, have established a Medical School, upon 
liberal principles. A course of lectures com- 
mence on the Ist November next and continues 








branches of grapes were produced, which shewed 


that these things can be raised in Quebec, with a}, 
‘iden to more, arrangements will be made be-, 


little attention, and without artificial heat. 

Straw bonnets, woollens and linens, were ex- 
hibited, which shewed that Canadian industry 
and ingenuity may be relied upon. In the plough- 
ing matches 16 Canadian ond 7 European ploughs 


entered. 





PATENTS. 

The Evening Post, contains a short statement 
of the various ingenious contrivances of Brother 
Jonathan, under the name of patents. The follow- 
ing is a brief enumeration of some of them: 
The improvement of Ploughs have been, 144 


Threshing Machines, 119 ' 
Churns, 80 | rate with the intercourse between the two Lakes, 
Washing Machines, 125 || Lewiston being an excellent harbor for vessels. 
Nail Making, 123 . 

Spinning Machines, (exceeds) 100 ' SCRAPS. is 
Looms, 73)\. In the pursuit of knowledge, it is a mistaken 
Manufacture of Hats, 43 idea, that we are not to attend to the daily claims 
Steam Engines, (exceeds) 109]}°% OUF attention, of fond endearments, filial and, 
Stoves, about 100 fraternal obligations. He who rises above, or neg- 


Manufacturing Combs, 42 


Pairing Apples, 4 


Pencil Cases, Razors, Ramrods and Suspenders, 


have each racked or wrecked the invention of th 
age. 
Inventions, about the time of being patented 


yield in a great many cases, more pleasure to the 
inventor, than profit afterwards. Only think of 
it! Whata temptation. To think himself wiser 
than the world; and to possess the fact, and know 
indubitably, that itis true; and still the world not 
knowing it, he hugs the secret to hisbreast. The 
inventor cannot sleep,—he sees as it were, with 
the eye of a magician, in prospect, his machine, 


four months. A single course will be $15; with| 


tween the lecturers and students. Ten lecturers, 
‘have already handed in their names. Students, 
| can attend to any course they please, and pay for | 
unly such as they desire to attend to. 

The Society will award diplomas, which will 
license the graduates to practice in all parts of) 
this State. 





<r A meeting has been held at Niagara Falls, 








October 29, 183). 
ing; the art of horticulture, floriculture, &c. &e 
If you go to @ poorer country, you may learn te 
enjoy your own, as the great Doctor Johnson did 
when he took a peep at the Scotch. 
A scholar may think to descend from his sta- 
tion in “ fame’s temple,” to which it was so hard 
“to climb,” to acknowledge a favor, is condescend 
ing too much. Perhaps he will better understand 
the matter, when the second favor is granted, 
When you see one vain of his sorrows and mis- 
fortunes, relating them with ostentation, at th: 
road side, you see a man to be laughed at, 





From the New-fugiand Former, 

The following letter is from Exiau Mar. 
vin, Esq. a very distingnished and intelli- 
gent farmer in the western part of New- 
York, Mr. Kussenn bas received a few 
bushels of the Black Sea Wheat, deseribea 
below, fur sale. Its appearance certainly 
surpasses any thing of the kind we have seen 
in New England ; it is free trom siwall grains, 
or foreign seeds, and weighs 64 Ibs. to the 
bushel. A quantity of the Tea Wheat is ex 
pected In atew weeks, 

NEW VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 
Mr. Fessen ex—The cclebrated Tea 


Wheat mentioned inthe New England Far- 
ner, vol. vi. page 82, I procured in 1828.— 





for the purpose of making an application to the 


Welland Canal, if made upon a scale commensu- 





lects these, will find that the possession of knowl- 
edge will only render the savage more to be 


Lezislature, for a Rail Road from Buffalo to) 
Lewiston. This will be a heavy stroke to the! 


I have sowed it with good success ever since. 
This wheat is no doubt a valuable acquisition 
to our agriculturists, and ought to be an en- 
|couragement for every one to circulate for 
the benefit of others, every kind of seed 
which comes into his hands, whenever it is 
found to be valuable. 

Ihave alsoa winter wheat brought to this 
country from the Black Sea, which I consid- 
er more important than the Tea Wheat, and 
as well suited to every soil and climate. [np 
1828 [had brought me about three pecks ot 
this wheat. I selected for it a piece of 
ground which had been in crops about 20 





dreaded. 


» 


possessed of the talent, writes correctly. 


’ 





must get along well. There are others, who des- 
pise labor, but weary and worry themselves more, 


man would in thrice the time engaged in labor. 


or invention, produced in public view; what|] 0 an old stock. 


crowds flock around; how they stare; what 


wonderful effort of genius? His fortune’s made. 
At length, the vision is broke,—the fog is dis- 


pelled,—another takes a hint,—another improve-|| but 4 positive refusal will convince them that thei 


went is patented, and the castle vanishes. 





case 1s hopeless. 





The man who makes a pleasure of his business, 


in a round, or tour of pleasure, than a temperate 


A man may practice the virtues with rashness; 
but, it is better to have a little excess of zeal, in | jy this grain, I thought it might suit oui 
doing good, than to lack it; superfluities may be |New England soil and climate. Three 
lopped away easier than to engraft,—especially | years ago [ sent a cask to John Humphreys, 


al} Itcan hardly be termed hypocrisy in a ruler or 
governor, to conceal his intentions from his friends 
who may flock around him for favors. Nothing : 2 miles 

y : S ithe same to R. E. Seldon, Esq. 12 mile 


| years, and sowed it the middle of December. 
[ had 25 bushels of wheat from this sowing, 


He who thinks correctly, acts correctly, and if '[ sowed it four years in succession, on the 


| same ground, without any failure in the crop. 
|The wheat, like your Tea Wheat, is not in- 
| jured by smut, where other wheat is almost 
Hlost. It hasa firm, hard straw, which with- 
| stands our storms, and is not injured by the 
\fly. The kernel is hard and firm, not sub- 
|ject to grow inthe fields from long fogs © 
rains. After several successful experiments 


| Esq. Derby, Ct. Itdid well; the next year 
a barrel to the Hon. Matthew Griswold, 
whose place is situated on Long Island 
Sound, 14 miles from New London; part ot 


° . 4: MJ 
Tl up Connecticut River. This —— ha 
‘been cultivated in all those places, and, 4s 


Timidity is a disease from which it is hard to| have heard a short time since, has far exceee 


Postage on Newspapers.—It has been proposed || recover. Presumption, from miscarriages, may jed their expectations. 
in several papers to apply to the Post Master || learn by experience, how to g7aduate, in future. 


General, to nave him recommend to Congress, an | 
alteration in the rates of postage on newspapers 
viz: to let papers to regular subscribers pass free of | 


post ige. 


This would be a great relief to the poorer class 


and be a benefit to the rising generation, who 
country places receive much information and ji 
struction by a regular perusal of newspapers. 


ft wauid be in accordance with the spirit of the | 


, jeure it. A married man who is afflicted with th 


|] stitutiona! debility. 


>| 
in || If you go to a better country than your own, yo 








Bashfulness is allied to timidity ; but years may 


disorder, has something in his case besides con- gg 
“y “ pleasant flavor; but it will not sell 


I prefer the ‘Tea Wheat to any yee 
have ever seen for fumily bread, as it vod 
not dry. after being baked like the comme 


yeet 
re “this country, and has a swee 
wheat of this country in oul 


price on accoun 


e 


markets, only at a reduced 


Travel has advantages, in almost every respect. | o¢ the dark yellow shade of the flour. 


ul The Black Sea Wheat which bas taken 


n-||may gain much instruction; the way roads are |lthe name of White Flint, from the peculiat 
constructed ; the style of improving farms; the|| whiteness of the flower and the hard 
style of village building ; the order of public build-| the shell which contains it, 


ness 0 
is dry and pat 








Vol. i.—No. 43. 


ticularly calculated for sea bread, crackers, |} If your farmers should find it for their ad- 


and all kinds of pastry cooking, and, on ac- || vantage to grow wheat in preference to rve, | 


count of its solidity, commands the first |/and should find that the seed which J send | 
price in market, it being about ¢ pounds | doves better than their own, with due notice | 
heavier to the bushel than what is common-|f can furnish you in common seasons one! 
ly called Western or Ohio Wheat. mouth earlier than the present. We have} 

As the great and benevolent cause of tem- || now a good threshing machine in operation 








perance oughtto be in the heart of every | which will fit for market more than 100 pusb- |! 


good citizen, [ wish all our New England jels per day. 
farmers, instead of raising rye to driuk, || 
would benefit themselves by this kind of) 
grain, which | can assure them from real ex- 
perience they will find a superior article both | 
at their own tables and in market. wee Be 

[ have about 7 acres of the Black Sea The culture of silk, has, from the first co- 
Wheat which is said by those who pretend | lonization of this country, more or less en- 
to be judges to be the bestin this region; all )gaged the attention of the American peo 
ar the most of it | should like to hbuve sown | ple, vet nothing has resulted from it beyond 
in New England. My friends in Ct. have \the fabrication of an inferior kind of sew- 
sent to me for a further supply of seed. tug silk, which can only be applied to do- 

Tie wheat from the Black Seale nsid-) mestic Uses Those who have written ou 
ey the same kind of wheat as t-e' Tea Wheat; the subject have in vain attempted to dis- 
one is spring, the other winter. Neither of | cover the causes of this failure. It appears! 
them are what we call bearded, but have a| tome that the whole may be referred to one 
few scattering beards but only an inch in | single cause—the want of knowledge of the, 
length; neither of them ts liable to smut; |} art to transform the produce of the American, 
have seen only a fow stalks in wet places and silkworm into a saleable article. Cocoons, | 
that is not like the wheat of this country.) it is well known, cannot be transported a-! 
but comes on soon afier it blossoms and cross the ocean; for in 1) or 15 davs they 
is blown off long before the grain ts ripe.— becmme mouldy, and are of no value. There- 





From the Lowell Journal 
SILK MANUFACTURE. 








| little fruit. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 339 


| cing their plantations, for if each state in the 
‘Union should produce one hundred millions 
‘of trees, the demand for raw silk could not 
be satisfied. V. 





On the proper Cultivation of the Gooseber- 
Ty.—When the plants are two years old 
take them up from the nursery and trim off 
the suckers, and lower branches, leaving on. 
ly one stem with a few branches at the top. 

Plant them in a rich light soil in a moist sit- 
|Uation, and where they will be pertially sha- 
\ded by branches of trees. In the autumn, 
cover the ground around them with manure 
from the cow vard. The latier end of Feb- 


_ruary thin out the branches very much, cut- 


ting them off close to the stem, taking out all 
such as cross each other, but be sure not ta 
shorien the branches, for that causes them 
to throw out a great deal of wood and very 
In the spring a quantity of 
young suckers will come up round the stem, 
all these must be cut off when green, as also 
any others that grow in the middle of the 
bush, which must pe kept open so as to ad- 
mit the air freely. It is also a great support 
to the bush tu drive a stake into the ground 
close to the stem, as keeping it steady causes 
the fruit to be larger- This treatment is to 























) y be continued annually, and the fruit instead 
a The winter wheat hasa stiffer straw than the} fore it 1s necessary that the silk should be of depreciating as is usual, will rather im- 
| before it can be shi tg he 
" spring and stands better in heavy rains, eatracted fom them, elore ut can ye § Np | prove in size, as has been proved by some 
- winds, &c. &e. } ped to those countries where it ism mufiac- planted 15 or 20 years ago. The ground 
Z I have invariably had a better crop of the | tured. But that cannot be profitably done) pyust be spaded in the spring and kept per- 
n winter wheat than the spring on the same|Without a perfect knowledge of the art of feetly clear of weeds.—Americun Farmer, 
° . | . . } > ‘ } 3 ii 
a strength of soil. but on the high lands or di- reeling it, to set the various kinds of stuffs || 
" viding ridges where they have from 3 to 5 \to be made out of it, and a art, wore as | CATTLE SHOW. 
et of snow thr 2 Wi it may appear, requires much tine and la- || vo 
i feet of snow through the winter, the spring | it may appear, . ake the material || “The Annual Cattle Show for the District 
1S is a betcer and more certain crop | bor to acquire, In order to make the material | 7 ' fod 
” : : a ee asthe art of making of Montreal took place on Thursday last, on 
Near Eake Evie our snows are about the, fit for sale. Olong asthe art oO ABING | . " Tt d 
, — o ble silk shall not have been introdu- | the St. Ann’s Common. 1e horses, mares. 
1S same as onthe sea board, and land which )erportable silk shall not have beer wetie s t - 
: oegs 7. will not be suffi-, horned cattle and sheep, were numerous,and 
d- will produce from 49 to 50 bushels of corn ||ced into the country, there wi 4; 1 uns al howed ti he. 
i - , for the Ameri farmer Many of them showed that much attention 
id per acre will bring from 20 to 30 of the)cient inducement for the American jarm@e lis paid to the improvement of the breed of 
In Black Sea Wheat, sown on the corn hills in) to attend to the production of silk worms. |)" hroug! he distri The sneci 
’ I alee 2 ilk loved and turned | cattle throughout the district. le species 
of December. I have sown this wheat on corn) Vhy isthe best silk employ i! anufac . «oh 
ane silk. for which there is always||0f domestic manufactures were not so _nu- 
of hills, wheat and pea stubble, but prefer corn into sewing silk, for which th always me 1: W ly f : 
| , t ee d why isnot! Merous as last year. e saw only four pie- 
20 hills waste or inferior silk enough, and why is no , 7 
ms rf . , | t ik kept for the loom? ‘The an-|)C®$ of woollen, and two pieces of linen cloth; 
er I have tried sowing this wheat from the) the best silk kept for the . \ f the latt the b h 
. Newer te obvious==bec: the people do not |ove Of the latter was the best piece that we 
ng: sastof August to the first of June, but the) swer is ODVIoUsS——Decattse pone hee ch Canad: f. 
: k how to prepare it in any other form, so_ have seenv ower Canada manufacture.— 
the best crops which f have had, or seen, were! _— ae At ae he ’ "| We were much pleased with a very simple 
op. sown the last of December early sowing one | as es make } —e machine for lifting and carrying stones from 
” bushel tothe acre, late sowing 36 q's. fi | Wehave great confidence that the enter-) . 7 able tand ; we understand it has been tried 
ost early, I prefer the last of September, if 1 prising and distinguished patrons of domes- | by several farmers, who all speak favorably 
ith: cannot put the wheat in at that time, f pre-) tic industry and American manufactures | of it. We would feel much pleasure in noti- 
the pare the ground, and let it be until . think | will not omit this favorable opportunity for} cing some of the most improved animals on 
ub the wheat will not be up before spring. [erecting the necessary machinery to pre-! the ground; but as the decision of the judg- 
Ol then ca ton the wheat and cover it with a) pare the raw silk for foreign markets. If es will be laid before the public in a few 
ents harrow. I think this will be the best plan to}a Filature should be erected at Lowell, they |! days, in deference to their opinion we will 
a. pursue on the sea board, but a little experi-| may purchase and prepare for market, all). voir their announcement. We heard that 
re ence will decide the point. ; the cocoon in New England, and thereby) , sample of nemp, of Canadian growth was 
eys; It is well known that what is called good supersede the erection of similar machines. exhibited: this article will, we hope, meet 
ier Wheat land is a stiff clay soil. In such a soil) The industrious farmers of Connecticut are) vith more attention in future: it cannot be 
veer I should prefer the Red Chaff to the Black) extending their plantations of mulberry) qoubted that. if properly cultivated, it would 
ae Sea Wheat. In this section of country we) trees to an almost unlimited extent: and) become a source of wealth to the country.— 
rt . have almost every variety of soil. In asin-| will be compelled to erect a filature in that) yzontreal Courant. 
niles gle field, in passing through my wheat [ ob- “vicinity 5 unless there shall be some one e-}| 
has served it did well on light sandy soil loam, |'rected in some ne:ghboring sta e where they || Extessive Printing E-TartisnMest.—The 
as I which suggested the idea to me that it would) may find a market fortheir cocoons. One) Messrs. Harpers, Printers and Publishers, N. 
eed: bea profitable crop in New England. ‘gentleman on the banks of the Connecti- |, ¥ city, employ one hundred and abhi a 
° ° | . 
Erom my own experience and observation | cut has planted the present year two hundred | on en ee T oeselh: tn opeiiiel paid 
er I { think wheat and corn are much improved yand fifty six ounces of white Italian mute * st ih ree | ficsrap off during ~ a 
es ° . ° P . — ery ° : aie ie ‘ i ih 
do ‘ hy getting the seed from their natural soil. || ber ry seed, from which he will grow several year is equal to fourteen hundred 18 mo vol 
pmo here is a region of country about 20 miles | millions of trees, and his neighbors are fol-|| mes per day,—making a total of four hrndred 
ject, south of me where they raise very little wheat||lowing his example. The facts within the|| and thirty eight thousand and two bundret 
out from their own seed, but by getting seed eve-|| knowledge of the writer of this article justi-|| volumes annually. This printing establish 
ount ty season from near the lake they have fine|/fy him in the opinion, that thirty millions of|| ment is built of brick, and measures forty feet 
crops: and we have our corn as much im-||trees will be produced the present vear, in||by ninety, “ne o, its sides more than eighty 
aket proved by sending to the State of Ohiojjaddition to the large stock on hand, in the|| Windows. —N. ~_ ud eo the Oh 
uliat where the soil is better for corn than our||small state of Connecticut. This fact should 200 ship carpenters are wanted on the : 
pss 0 wn. ‘not discourage our farmers from commen-|} River. 
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mers eres —— ——— —= ges as | a 
~ COMMUNICATIONS. not to have seen the fruit, for he has not mention- || Florida, it offen rose much higher, The obser 
pa eee ee! Cire <== ied it, though he has described ry fruit of the || vations of the present season have presented ; 
FOR THE GENESER FARMER. ilother species. Tvrrey says, “ According to} similar result. So in the winter the araieiens , 


I had been told some years ago that our small, Pursh, fertile plants of this species are seldom at Zanesville and Columbus, 100 miles south, r 
black grape made wine of a most superior quality 3! ‘| found north of the Potomac river, though barren, ses lower than it does here. 
and this was brought to my rec sollection on reading ones extend far beyond it.” This remark must; You observed that the Fox grape is not found 
an account of the wine made by A Groveland | have arisen from very hasty and limited observa- |) with you onthe south shore of Lake Ontario, | 
Farmer. I wish to call the attention of our far- | | tions, as this vine is very productive in the Ge ne-| have heard similar language in some towns of the 
mer again to the editor’s remarks: “Connoisseurs || see Country. From its growing however, in low ||Connecticut reserve. But I doubt whether any 
—all agree that it is preferable to the wine gener- | a , Subject to vernal frosts, | am inclined to || | township is here without it. I know that it is a 
ally sold in this market under the name of Port. Pe lieve that the fruit is frequently destroyed.— || bundant in many localities, though not so con. 
Almost every person who tasted, expressed their || Last year, so remarkable for its severity late in | mon every where as the frost grape. Fox grapes 
surprise that so fine a wine could be made from | the spring, our vines of this kind bore no grapes. || blac ‘k, blue, purple and white, of various de PTees 
the native black grape. There is no doubt but | For localities of Vitis riparia, Muhlenberg has | of excellence, are found in oar neighborhood,— 
the black chicken grape of our country, when given Ohio and Missouri; but he assigns to Penn: | The woods are every where full of the frost grape 
well cultivated, will be found equal to any other |sylvania the V. odvralissima, or Bermudian | “many vines bearing in the utmost profusion. 


grape in the world for wine; and even in their | grape, which later botanists agree to consider as | while others seem never to produce. We have 


di) 





wild state, when the process is perfectly under- | the same plant. also a grape which answers to the vitis interme 
p | ° ° ° ° | gs ‘ nh : 
stood, a wine may be manufactured from them, | This vine grows well in common cultivated |dia of the botanists. They are about the size of 


° , ; . ae l\ : . 
we have no doubt, equal to the finest Burgun- soils. Pursh’s habitat for it is “the gravelly |,a pistol bullet, and ripen between the fox and 
dy.” ‘shores of rivers and islands.” Gravel is not ne-)) frost grape. A vine loaded with fruit may now 
I have not observed more than two species of |cessary, however, in the composition of a soil) be seen growing wild in the village plat of Cleve 
the Grape (Vidis) indigenous to the Genesee’; most favorable to its growth, as gravel scarcely | land. Why some of our vines never be or, | 
Country. One resembles the summer grape ( Vi-, | forms any part of our rich swales, or of the low || know not, unless the cause may be found in th 
lis estivalis) bit differs a little from the charac- | mucky islands of the Seneca river. fact that they are divceivus, as is asserted by Si: 
ter of that species, the under side of the leaves | Below the mountains in Pennsylvania, a vine || James E. Sinith, the greatest botanist of his time 
being decidedly glaucous. It generally grows on | is of frequent occurrence, which has been mistas || while in Europe, they ave never so. Thus th 
dry ground. On the contrary, the small grape | “ken at first sight for Vitis riparia. Itis the Vitis|| vitis riparia does not bear north of the Potomac 
mentioned by the Groveland Farmer, grows by the cordifotia, S. V. vulpina, and is known by the | where the male only is found. South of that ris 
side of acreek ; and I have no doubt of its being) name of raccoon, winter or chicken grape. Bar- er, the female also is found, and there they are 
the same grape which is so widely diffused |ton says, “ the berries are greenish;” and Dar-' | productive. So at least, says Mr. Pursh. I will 
throughout this district on moist rich lands, and |/ington remarks, “the fruit of this species is ve-|, ‘only add to this vindication of the vinous faculties 
in such abundance on the low islands of the Sen- bed acerb, and scarcely eatable even when frosted.” || of this region, that Col. Coit, who emigrated be- 
eca River. If so, it is the Vitis riparic, the | D. T. | fore our apple trees were sutlicienty large for ci 
specific name implying that its favorite Awbitat is || der, commenced the practice of making annually 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. P 
the bank of a river. In the Susquehanna coun- 

iy ~ . One of your correspondents has intimated that) 

try it iscalled “the sand grape;” in other places, | 
: ' vo —- 2 ' no part of the southern shore of Lake Erie, is a- 

the river grape;” and itis highly prized by the 


_dapted to the vine 
inhabitants of new settlements for its very rich P wre 


What direct knowledge he has I cannot say.— 
flavor. It is acid, and of course itis not to be ea- { " ledge b } hee 


ten till it is fully ripe. 





a few barrels of a pleasant wine from the grapes 
of the forest. A committee of the New-York 

\ | Horticultural Society, have reported favorably o! 
| wine from native grapes, made by Mr. Hamot 


of Erie. E. Y 
It has been understood that he resided a few years | f 
Cleveland. 


} in Pennsylvania, high u he | sialyl 
é ‘ p on the Allegany river. ee eee 
] c 
Nuttall has said of the American species of Vi-'| But all the south side of Lake Erie, must not be | 


“ flowers mostly dioicous.” I have not made elie oer ayaa 
adi. daca ", judged of by western Pennsylvania, or by Cha- |) Your correspondent D. T., says in your No 
any minute examinations of the flowers; but I 


suspect they are more properly polygamous,* from | | tauque county in New-York. They have snow) 11, that Lawrence 's Treatise on Gardening, pri 
, . ged two, three and four feet deep, when we have none, | ted in 1717, has the followimg fruit which he can 
the circumstance that several grape-bearing vines | or next to none, in Cleveland. Even at Pains.|| “ihe ht “wil 1: Pears. Buerré 
grow at considerable distances from any barren) Vin. tpi ee Most -_ nd a i ee So 
vine. Though this difference is of small import- ‘pees. e, thirty miles North East of us, there is fre-|! gy roi, Chrysan, and Black pear of Worcester ; 
quently one and two feet of snow, and good! Cherries, Common Flemish; Plums, Queel 
anne Wh Speers Ranntt A ls of GD erat sleighing, and none here. Opposite to us and in mother and Pear plum; Peaches, Nivett. H 
, sing aagantharwaguersendarinmene teeny | the widest part of the Lake, the ice disappears || pay find all these in Forsyth, and most of them 
than the question whether he must have his | from six to eight weeks earlier than at Buaffalo.— | ; Ae -~ . E. Y 
grounds parily encumbered by barren plants ?— || There is a ridge of land near the lake, very simi- ” — ; , 
If this eminent botanist is not in an error, that |; ilar to what you describe as south of Lake Onta- _— 
fact must operate against its introduction into | vio, “Sieatih wat Vie vidhedt Me deen > etn, ¥t Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1831 
vineyards. I mean to test that opinion however; | proves exséllent for fruit. Wehavea deulle ‘se Editor of the Genesee Farmer: 
and intend to introduce this, among other vines efit from the lake. The water tempers the ii Sin,—I send you the enclosed article cut out of 
into my garden, partly to observe the effects of |! ity of the cold in winter, and of the heat in sum- an Ohio newspaper. Some extracts or comments 
cultivation and an open exposure: and partly in| mer. It is twenty-two veers since our orchards may perhaps furnish no unsuitable matter for 
hopes that some hybrid may be originated. I} bes gan to bear. I am credibly informed there has yours. I do not remember to have heard of th 
it observe that Darlington has not given this’ not been a general failure of fruit on the margin sickness here me ntioned, prevailing in the East- 
vine in Bite list ed plants of the neighborhood of lof the lake; while in the interior, it is liable oe ‘ern States. Mr. Hinde’s poison vine, seems lv 
Compendium Flore Phindlpicasapenkva he joe ae Se Oe, im other parts of the United | correspond nearly, if not exac tly, with the poi 
States. Dr. Drake, in his very excellent account | son sumach, Rhus toxicadendron. 





delicious fragrancet of its flow ws ;” but appec 

dint are san b bes ars | of Cincinnatti and the Miami country, remarks | Your obedient servant, G. H. 

a Ry observe till [had written the above that | | that ies situated in the most temperate climate From the Mad River Courier. 
arlington considers our American species of Vitis.|\in the nited States, in the same latitude. In‘! 6 a IS 

poiygam ous. He ad's, “A large seepaatina of the 4- 8; i | THE MILK SICKNESS. 


confirmation of this, I would mention that, during 
| the uncommon heat of the summer of 1830, the 
} thermometer rose but once higher than 90°, and 
{Pursh remarks *: that the flowershive an ey reer A then only to’94°; whereas, in the cities and villa- | 


fine sinell somewhat resembling |mignonette} Reseda 
rdorata,”’ sits \ ges ¢ 


merican vines are males (or at least have abortive | 
germs) and are consequevuly sterile ” Fertile plants | 


have therefore perfect flowers, and cannot need the pol- 
len of a barren plant. 


I think, sir, that a discovery has at length 
‘been made of the cause of what is called in 
the west, the milk sickness, or puking com- 
plaint. This disorder has prevailed, from 
ast of the ‘Allegany ridge, from Canada to some unknown cause, hitherto in different 
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parts of the western country, «nd has excited whom are intelligent men, and reside in the 
an anxious desire in the hearts of humane in- vicinity of Charleston, on the head of the 
dividuals, and even in the legislative bodies, | little Miami, where the trembles and milk 
who have offered a premium for the discove-) sickness have prevailed for many years; 
ry of the cause and remedy. ied both of the above gentlemen vouched for the 
’ The first persons Lever heard of, falling | following fact: That during the long con- 
victims to this violent attack, were Mr. Wm, tinuance of the snow, about thirty cattle 
Tompkins, of Virginia, and Mr. Bernard) were in alot enclosed, where ihis poison vine 
fowler, both of whom died on Bank Lick’ was raised above the snow; and although 
creek, Kentucky, about the year 1794-9.—_) they were well fed, they chewed the stalks on 
{ again heard of it prevailing, on the ‘Tur- the vine and took the trembles and most of 
keyfoot fork of Eagle creek, in Kentucky ;! them died. Those cattle put into an adjoin- 
again in Henderson county, Kentucky, near) ing field, and fed and drank at the same well 
the Red Banks; and subsequently in other, or pool, were not at all affected, though fed 
parts of Kentucky. 4 on the same food. On Darby creek, I was 
In settling the state of Ohio, soon after) informed on yesterday by an intelligent per- 
the luxuriant herbage began to be eaten son, that there was a similar case lately oc- 
down, it prevailed on the head streams of) curred. 
Paint creek ; on Darby creek; Little Miami;), ‘Thus it is, that after many years conjec- 
on Mad river; particularly in the vicinity, ture, [have all my doubts on this subject en- 
of the mouth of Buck creek, where Mr.! tirely removed; as I have also learned it to 
Robert Renwick resided (now Springfield.) be a fact, tough I have not yet tried the ex- 
it was not till the year 1807, that I could periment, that the juice of this poison vine, 
form the least conjecture what could be the, administered to cats and dogs in milk, pro- 
cause of producing this milk sickness. or duces the same results as though it were the 
puking complaint. But some time during milkor flesh of a poisoned animal. 
this year, Mr. Renwick found some of his) Lam, sir, very respectfully, yours, &e. 
cattle afflicted with the trembles, as it is cal-| Til. S. HINDE. 
led. He kept up the sick catile, and by ad-|) Urbana, June 27, 1831. 
ministering to each a heavy draught of whis-| NWN, B. | have communicated the above 
key, they recovered. He then turned out) facts for publication. and hope all the west- 
the well cattle, and followed them 1 the) ery editors will give it an in insertion pro bo- 
range, to discover if he could, the cause.— no publico. I shall be much gratified if ive- 
The cattle took their usual round, and Mr.) jicits such reinarks as may lead to beneficial 
R. followed them; it being the fall season) results. Surely, if my position be correct, 
of the year, [the usual period when cattle this poison vine is very easily eradicated and 
take the trembles;] Mr. R. discovered his destroyed from every neighborhood—for it 


catlle feeding very greedily on a poison vin€ appears to propagate or spring up from roots. 


which grows very »lentitully on shady, wet, onjy; it does not bear seed. 
bast é' uit was. his oth- || 

nd marty ground; Tie-seren On, aoe | #¢pIt would be desirable that some of our west- 

er Cattle took the trembles also, and he had o 


to doctor them in like manner ‘ern friends should give a strict Botanical deserip- 


From the above period to the present time, |, tion of this Poison vine, that it might be classed 
I have kept my attention fixed on the above | in itsproper place, and become extensively known. 


‘ircuimstance, and have examined and in-, The assertion that it ‘ does not bear seed,” is an 
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| possibility, be of any service to a Farmer.— 
| Learn as much as they may, of English 
literature, with science and philosophy, and 
| there is little danger of an overstock, or that 
‘the conceit of learning will spoil a boy, or 
/a man, for Farming, unless, indeed, he be 
|| spoiled before, by want of mind. Let him 
go to a ‘profession,’ and crawl along the 
| road to indolence, uselessness and contempt, 
| the ‘stunted pig’ of the order, as a living 
| beacon to other Farmers’ sons. 
But how much learuing should a Farmer 
ij have? All he can get, Lanswer, and make 
|@ good use of, the main thing, after all.— 
| When a Boy, a thorough knowledge of the 
| spelling book, the ground work of all litera- 
ture, so as to be able to spell readily, and 
} correctly, all the words of common occur- 
| rence in the language. He must learn to be 
| a good reader also, and may read a book of 
| grammar, for amusement, but should never, 
| if a lad of good seise, be permitted to com- 
| mit a single rale of it to memory. Leave 
this to boys who have time to throw away 
| upon the dead languages, and often before 
they can spell half the words in their own, 
\the way to make pedants, coxcombs, and 
learned dunces. He must learn arithmetic, 
and learn how to apply it to use, taking spe- 
cial care to commit the tables to memory, at 
school. The elements of geography, may 
| ve learned in a few months, while practising 
| in penmanship ; and some knowledge of his- 
| tory is good, if only to implant a taste for 
the study, during the leisure hours of a Far- 
| mer’s life. Natural inclination, is like ap- 
| petite for food. That which is the taste and 


| humor of the miud, is easily acquired, sets 








| Well, and is likely to be useful. !f the boy 
| has some geometry in the mind, study math- 
|ematics, geometry, and the elements of as- 
/tronomy, but let it be his own study, assisted 
| by his teacher. So, also, if he have a mind 
| for mechanism, indulge him with tools, and 


| the study of mechanics. So, also, in bota- 


quired to find out the cause, from Ohio,| anomaly ia nature, of which we are advised of ge the a prose wen as re ve cal- 
} ; ; } ; < *. . . * é oC , . , 
through Indiana, Hlinois and Missouri: and Ta xcept in exotics, requiring longer pe-|| €4. as mineralogy, geology, and zoology, 
as : no instance, except 1 , req ger | 


often been led to conciude that it was a 
weed; at other times stagnated water im-' 
pregnated with arsenic, again a sinall run-| 
bing vine; but recent circumstances have at! 
‘length fully confirmed me in the belief that, "~~~ 
Mr. Renwick made a correct discovery. 
This complaint in many parts of the west!' 
nas at times been truly afflicting. It has) 
heen communicated to adults by means of 


riods to perfect themselves; in all of which cases, 
the preparation of blossoming is apparent.—d- 
itor. 
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From the New-York Farmer. 
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but only in the rudiments at school. In nat- 
| ural philosophy, encourage all his taste for 
information. Farming, is, truly a most phi- 
losophical business, the delights of which, 
| as well as the success, and profits, are much 
| increased, by an intimate early acquaintance 
} with thelaws of matter. The great purpose 
of learning, is to supply food for thought. 
| So, also, of writing ; to set men to thinking 


i . =J . - . . ry. . e 
the beef, the milk and the butter, and on! On the proper Education of the Sons and , fox themselves. The horse, who ruminates, 


some occasious has swept away almost a Daughters of Farmers. 
whole family of children, and some times); Mr. Everet—The proper Education for 
vareuts also, who have used, perhaps on ma-| Farmers, male and female, supposing that 
iy Occasions from necessity, a milk diet-— the sons and daughters are to pursue the 
When the cattle have died of the tembles, same business, will first be discussed. As to 
the hogs that have eaten the flesh died in, the extent of mere literature, or of science, 
‘ike manner; and the dogs, after eating Of! aud the knowledge of philosophy, which is 
‘he flesh of the cattle or hogs have died al-) desirable for a Farmer, much will depend 
i upon the capacity of each individual, as to 
This poison vine grows up about knee or resources of mind, physical and moral ener- 
vaisthigh, stubby and bushy on the top: the’ gy, and pecuniary ability: always remem- 
vaves resemble very ihe poison vine) bering, however, that more learning than 
‘ach frequently ascends the trees, (not the | understanding, totally disqualifies every son 
creeping poison vine,) and may be of the) and daughter of the Farm for its business. 
same species as the former. It is so well! {f men, and boys, and women, and girls, 
Known to most of our western settlers, that || would put their learning to good uses, 
‘ny further description is unnecessary. It is|\there would be little danger of having too 
frequently found in the marshes, deep hol- || much: nor would there, as the case actually 
lows of hills, and on wet lands. stands, if it were not so much the fashion to 


} 


During the last severe winter, Mr. Horrel, || throw away so much time in learning what 


‘highly respectable citizen of our neighbor-||is worse than useless. We are a nation of} 


ing county, Clark, and his neighbor, Col.'| Englishmen, and the literature of our moth- 
llavrod, formerly of Kentucky, both of|jer tongue, embraces all, that can, by any 





| grazes all the time, It takes the cow half 
| her time, to chew the cud, without which she 
| would give no milk. 


But how much time would you allow the 
jens of Farmers in getting all this schoo} 
learning? J answer, not more than half of 
each year, from the age of five to fifteen; 
‘that is, in our northern climate, to attend 
'school through each winter, and be kept at 
/work on the arm all the rest of the time, 
\so as to have a handy habit for + ork, as well 
‘as for learning at school, If kept out of 
school, half the time, they will return to it 
with a good appetite for learning; and if 
kept at school half the time, and the other 
half to work onthe Farm, they will return 
totheir work with a good relish for it, tired 
of the school house. Whatever is taken 
with a good appetite, nourishes, whether it 
be for the body or mind. These alternate 
changes, besides that their varied occupa- 
tions keep the appetite always keen, allow 
time for reflection, keep the mind occupied, 
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ruminating,—contribute to health and vigor, 
bodily and mental, and incorporate habits, 

leading directly to manhood, and in the ve- 
rv line of life for which your son is destined. 

Whe very best feature of a good education, 

is to incorporate good and useful habits, with) 
the necessary learning. The health of the! 
body, every body knows, is often impaired, 
by being kept too closely at school. It will 
startle many persons, to be told, that the) 
mind is often injured in the same way, and! 
yet nothing is more certain. The appetite | 
palls with constant feeding, and a distaste 1s) 
often produced, a kind of unconquerable a- 
version, which extends even through life—_ 
Few parents seem to be aware of this, espe 

cially those who live in large towns, and cit- 
ies, where it is the fashion to keep children 
constantly at school, partly in many cases, 
to keep them ‘out of the way!’ ‘They should 
remember that food, taken to excess. is nev-| 
er well digested. We, on Farms, think of 


proposed, and with the most perfect success, 
thanks to divine mercy. Good habits, Mr. 
Editor, engrafted upon, or incorporated with, 
the necessary learning, and habits adapted to 
the destined business of life. should be con- 
siderea as a chief object of Education, of 
which I have had the most convincing, and 
by negation—the inost melancholy evidence. 
Sept. 3, 1831. 


CA: CA EOUS MANURES. 


This class of manures comprehends a 











October 29, 183). 


slaked, forms a compost with vegetable 
matter, which is soluble in water, and ny- 
tritive to plants. Mild lime, (as chalk, oy 
quics lime again impregnated with carbo- 





nic acid,) chiefly operates by improving 
the texture of the seul, and its relation to 
absurption, 

3. The various sorts of limestone,— 
Sometimes lime-stone is almost perfectly 
pure, as is the case with marble, which 
frequently contains searcely any other 


| number of articles, as, Burnt or calcined) substance but calcareous matter. Sever- 
. . ° . 2 . . ' : . 
| limestone ;—Pounded limestone :—l.ime-||al_ sorts of limestone, however, have 





stone gravel ;—-Chalk ;—-Marle ;—-Sea| mixtures of clay and sand, in various 
shells ;—Soaper’s waste;—and Gypsum. | proportions, by which the efficacy of the 

1. Advantages of Lime.—Tho’ there) manure in proportion to the quantity of 
are exceptions to the rule, yet in general, these substances, is considerably dimin- 
it may be confidently asserte’, that un-)ished. It is necessary, therefore, to an- 
less where a soil has by nature enough! alyze limestone, to ascertain the propor- 
of calcareous matter in its composition, tion of poor lime, before it is advisable 





Jessons from nature, not despising to learn | 
wisdom from the ruminating cow, the ox, | 
and the sheep. After these animals have | 
done chewing the cud, they are again ready 
for grazing, and of course with good appe-| 


for the purpose of vegetation, it can nei-| touse so expensive an article in great 
ther be brought into its most fertile state,) quantities, more especially if it must be 


nor will other manures be s»> useful as; conveyed from a distance. Bituminous 
| they ought, if lime, or some other calea-| limestone makes good manure. But the 


tites. | reous earth, be not previously applied. —) magnesian is the species which requires 
From the age of five to fifteen years, half | by lime spread upon a moory soil, good the greatestattention. Limestone some- 
the time at school, is time enough, for boys; herbage is produced where nothing but) times contains from 20.3 to 23.4 of mag- 


of good parts, to get all the learning, at) 
school, that is absolutely necessary to ena- 
ble a boy to become a good Farmer. Not| 
that he is then a man, or that he is never to. 
get any more learning, after he leaves school. | 
This is not the practice of Farmer's sons, | 
but to consider every part of life as a school | 
for knowledge in the business of life, some) 
part of which is to be acquired by reading of| 
books, but more by observations, and the stu- 
dy of things, in the great book of nature-— 
He has no diploma, on which to repose, like} 
the lad coming from college, who often ceas-| 
es to learn, as soon as he comes from school. | 
Farmers,in fact, think more, and study more, | 
in their way, than the most of men are a-| 

| 


| 
| 


ware of. A vacant mind, is rarely met with 
in a Farm-house. 


I do not say, then, that at the age of fif- 


heath and unpalatable grasses grew be-| nesia, in which case it would be injurious 
fore. By the same means, grass-lands, | to weak soils, to apply more than from 
instead of yielding nothing but bent, and (25 to 30 bushels per statute acre, though 
other inferior grasses, have been covered) in rich soils, double that quantity may be 
with those of a more valu. ble description. used, and stil] more with peat, on which 
The utility of lime t» turnips is so great, | soil, it would have a most powerful effect 
that though in the same field where no) in produciug fertil ty. 


lime iad been applied, the crop died a-| 4. Mode of preparing it for use.— 
w y, vetin the limed part the turnips) !imestone is burnt in kilns of various 
fl urished with unabated vigor. On the! constructions. It is applied with advan- 
Mendip lands in Somerset, by the appli- tage to sols recently reclaimed, in a caus- 
cation of lime, the value of land was’ tic state; but is generally slaked, by 
raised from 4s. to 30 per acre: and dung, throwing water upon the lamps, until 
which previous to liming had no sensi- | they crack and swell, and fall down intoa 
ble effect, operate: after its application as’ fine powder — This operation, when itis 
on other lands. Macclesfield forest, in to be done, should not be delayed, for if 
Cheshire, and vast tracts in the northern properly burnt, calcined lime is easil 


teen. every Farmer's son is tobe taken from| aud more elevated parts of Derbyshire, reduced into a fine powder, which maj 


School. Two or three months each winter, 
for two or three years longer time, may be 
well spared to such as have an aptitude for 
more kn wiedge of books, especially if in 
the seasons of vegetation, they have acquit- 
ted themselves wel in the labors of the 
Farm not only as to work, but by bringing 
the mind into those Jabors. Nor do I say 
that no Farmer’s son should be sent to school 
before five years of age: nor that, at that 
age, he is to be tasked with constant work, 
when out of school. Let him play, and 
make play of work, by which, he will be 
learning something about work, no smal! 
part of hiseducation. Before five years old 
he will have learnd his letters, and how to 
form simple words, by putting these letters 
together, thus to spell many words. By the 
aid of little picture books, with cuts of the 
common animals of the farm, the for.n, fig- 
ure, and name of each will be familiar to 
him, and he will ve able to spell the names, 
even without ever having thought of such a 
thing as a task, or lesson. in learning. It 
has been his play, like the little dams he has 
made in the brook, in which he has actually 
been studying natural philosophy, by experi- 


ment. I have raised upalarge Family,each | 


of which, has,—except one—alas!—been 
conducted along exactly in the way here 


jand adjacent districts, have been aston- not be the case if the slaking be postpo- 
jishingly improved by the same means.— |ned. If water cannot easily be obtained, 
| Phe rye lands of Herefordshire, in 1636, the lumps may either be divided into small 
| refused to produce wheat, peas, or vetch- heaps, and covered with earth, by the 
es; but since the introduction of lime, moisture of which they are soon pulveri: 
they have been so fertilized as to be suc- zed, or mace into large heaps, the lumps 
| cessfully applied to the growth of every and eart six inches thick, and the whole 
‘species of corn. In maidensoils fa tol- covered with: arth. Where it can easil) 
erable quality, the richest manure will be had, it is a grea’ advantage to slake 
“not enable them to bring any crops, but |the calcined limestone for manure, with 
| those of oats or rye, to maturity; where- s a-water or urine. When applied to 
as, if they receive a sufficient quantity of land in a powdery state, lime tends to 
jlime, crops of peas, barley or wheat, may bring any hard veyetable matter that the 
‘be raised to advantage. The benefit re-, soil contains, into a more rapid state o! 
sulting from the use of lime, has been in-|| decomposition and solution, so as to ren 
disputably proved inthe same farm, for) der it a proper food for plants. 
‘the richer parts that were left unlimed,| 5, Application.—Summer is the prop: 
| were uniformly inferior in produce, to the}! er season for liming land. That experi 
poorer land that had been limed, during enced farmer. Mr. ‘“ennie, of Phantassie. 
a period of not ‘ess than twenty-one | js of opinion, that the most profitable pe- 
years, under the same course of manage- iriod for applying lime is, when the Jand is 
ment. under summer fallow, in the months o! 

2. The principles on which lime oper-||June and July, that it may be completely 
ates as @ manure.—Quick lime, in powder, ||mixed with the soil before the crop ' 
or dissolved in water, isinjurioustoplants;||sown. This is also the general practice 
hence grass, watered with lime water, is||in other districts. For a turnip crop, '' 
idestroyed. But lime freshly burnt, or||should be laid on early in the spring be- 
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fore the turnips are drilled, in order that 
the lime may be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil, by the ploughiags and har- 
rowings which it will receive; the laud 
will thus have time tuo cool, and the lime 
will not dry up the m visture necessary for 
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l. lt is necessary to ascertain the quality 
of the soil to which lime is proposed to be 


PUBLIC MiLETING, 
Faneuil Hall was again crowded to over- 
applied; avd whether it has formerly! flowing last evening by our citizens who are 
been limed ; and to what extent. In gen-' in favorof abolishing imprisoument for debt; 
jeral it may be observed, that strong loams | and a more respectable meeting, in point 
and stubborn clays, require a full dose (0! of character, as well as numbers, was nev- 








bringing the turnips into leaf. For pota-| bring then into action, as such soils are er convened within its walls. ‘The chair 
tues, lime is not tu be recommended, as jcnpante of absorbing a greater quantity! was taken by A. H. Everett, Esq. at the 
itis apt to burn and blister their skins.— |/ot calcareous matter, » ighter soils, how-| hour appointed, and the debates were com- 
When applied to old laud, it isa good prac-| ever, require less lime to timulate them ; menced by Charles G. Loring, Esq. in a 


tice to spread it on the surface, previvus- |) 


ly tothe land being broken up, by which 
it is fixed firmly on the sward. One year 
has been found of use, but when done 
three years before, it: ad produced still 
greater advantages; in the former case, 
the increase Of Oats, being only at the 
rate of Oto 1, and the latter, that of 10 
to 1 of the seed sown. The quantity 
applied must vary according to the svil. 
From 250 to 30) bushels, of unslaked 
lime, may be appled on strong lands with 
advantage. ven 600 bushels hive been 
laid on at once on strong clays with great 
success. On light soils, a wuch smaller 
quantity willanswer, sav from 150 to 200 
bushels, but these small doses ought to 
be more frequently repeated. When ap- 
plied on the surface of bogs or moors, the: 


the more that is laic' on the yreater im- 
provement. The real quantity, howev- 
er, of calcareous matter used, dep nds 
upon the quality of the stone. it often 
happens, that five chaldrons do not fur- 
nish more effective manure than three, be- 
cause they do not coutain three filths of 
calcareous matter. | 

6. Effects of lime.—-\lany farmers 
have subjected themselves to an expense, 
at the rate of ten shillings per acre per 
annum, for the lime they used and have 
been amply remunerated. ‘the benefit, 
derived in the cultivation of green crops 
is sufficient for that purpose. Such crops 
may be raised by large quantities of dung ; 
but where calcareous substances are ap-| 
plied, it is proved by long experience, | 
that a less quantity of animal avd veget | 
able manure will answer the purpose.—| 
This is making the farm-yard dung go | 
farther, with more powerful and more, 
permanent effects; and from the weight-| 
ier crops thus raised, the quantity of ma- 
nure on a farm, will be most materially, 
augmented. Indeed, upon land ina prop-| 


old ley,) lime is much superior to dung. | 
[ts effects continue for a longer period, | 
while the crops produced are of a s:pe-, 
rior quality and less susceptible of injury, | 
from the excesses of drovght and mois-| 
ture. The ground likewise, more espe-| 
cially if it be of a strong nature, is much) 
more easily wrought; and, in some in-| 
stances, the saving of labor alone, would | 
be sufficient to induce a farmer to lime his | 
land, were no greater benefit derived | 
from the application, than the opportu- 
nity thereby gained, of working it ina 
more perfect manuer. 

7. Rules for the management of lime.—} 





and may be injured, by administering a 
quantity of lime recently calcined, that 
would prove moderately beneficial to) 
those of a heavy nature. 2. As the ef-) 


i} 
} 


speech, which, so far as. we heard it, was 
distinguished for its sound and practical 
good sense. He was followed by William 
k Otis, Esq. who made a very animated 


fects of lime greatly depend on its inti-|! address, dwelling almost entirely upon the 


‘mate admixture witht e surface soils, it)! 


is expedient to have it in a powdered state | 
before it 1s applied, and the drier and’ 
more perfectly powdered, the better. 3. 
Lime having a tendency to sink in the 
svil, it cannot be ploughed in with too! 
shallow a furrow or kept too near the sur-, 
face. 4 Lime ought not to be applied, 
a second time to weak or poor soils, unless | 
nixed with a compost; after which the! 
land should be immediately laid down to| 
grass. 





PROCLAMATION, 


siate of New-York: 


BeiNG conscious that a periodical public 


| 

quantity used is very considerable, and By Enos ‘I’. THroopr, Governor of the 
| 
| 


oblation of our hearts to Almighty God is | gress from the adjoining district of Middle- 


acceptable to him, and a pleasing duty; and 
that itis highly becoming in nations, recip- 
ients of his favors, as we!l as individuals ; 
i do, in humble reverence, and in coniorm- 
ity to usage, recommend to the people of 


this state, the observance of Thursday the | 


exghth day of December nert, asa day of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving. Let us, with 
united hearts, on that day, renew to Him 
our acknowledgments of gratitude,for those | 
peculiar national institutions by which he 
has distinguished us among the nations of| 


the earth, and whereby all our civil, reli-) 


gious and personal rights are secured ; and 
for having established schools among us, 
‘and other means of public instruction, | 
‘whereby our capacity for enjoyment is en- 
larged, and we are enabled better to under- 
stand and defend our civil and social privi- 
leges: And among the innumerable fa- 
vors which we have received from his 
bountiful providence, during the past year, | 
let us particularly thank Him, for healthful 


| 


of laudable enterprize and diversified indus- | 
try, and for his remarkable interposition in 
staying the desolating moral pestilence of 
intemperate drinking. | 
| In witness whereof, I have hereun- 
to set my hand, and affixed the 
privy seal of the State, this twen- 
(L. s.) tieth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight 


hundred and thirty-one. 
E. T. THROOP. 


i 


| 
| 
' 








In the Asiatic province of Resht, the plague has 
swept off 100,000 inhabitants. It was raging at 





the last accounts at Teheran, Corvin, &c i} 


unconstitutionality of imprisonment for 
debt, in the United States. His argument 
was drawn from the established principle of 
the itnglish law, that no man can be im- 
prisoned, except upon presentment, indict- 
‘ment, or original writ, and as a debtor was 
neither presented nor condemned by his 
peers, and as there was no such thing, and 
could be no such thing in this country, as 
an original writ,—that being entirely an 
knglish process, requiring the signature 
and seal of the King,—he inferred that im- 
'prisonment for the misfortune assigned was 
neither legal nor constitutional. But it is 
not in our power to furnish any abstract of 
the argument. 


| kdward Everett, the member in Con- 


sex, also addressed the meeting in an ani- 


_ mated and eloquent strain, and was receiv- 


ed with great enthusiasm. He reminded 


-them of the indignant appeals which had 


been made in that hall, when the matter un- 
der discussion related to affairs in Europe, 
or to what they considered the oppressions 


_ of the general government, and of the effect 


which had been produced when all they 
could do was by the expression of an opin- 
ion; and reminding them that in the pres- 
ent case the power was in their own hands, 
and that they could act as well as resolve ; 
he called upon them to go with their griev- 
ances to the polls, remembering that if they 
_ suffered the law to remain six months long- 
_er on the statute book, the fault was their 
|| own, and they deserved to suffer by its op- 
|| pression. 

| It was expected that Mr. Webster would 
‘have spoken, but not being able to attend 
the meeting, he sent a paper, containing his 


| : ..| views upon the subject, which was read by 
er state for calcareous application, (as| and fruitful seasons, forthe growing spirit | 


the chairman. It was written in the usual 


concise manner of Mr. Webster, and we 


presume the sentiments it expressed were 
those of nine tenths of the whole communi- 
ty. They were briefly, that the dishonest 
debtor, like any other criminal, deserves 
punishment, but that it is ridiculous as well 
‘as inhuman, to imprison an honest man for 


his poverty. 





A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, the discoverer of 
North America, containing a review of Maritime 
Discoveries, has been published at Philadelphia ; 
containing 327 pages. It is highly spoken of. 

The Emperor Joseph IL. of Austria, when he 
has heard enough of a subject, rubs his Jan ds 
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Hupson anp Ono Ratroav.—We | 


are happy to lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing extract ofa letter from De W el 
CiinTon, esq. U. S. Civil Engineer, to a)! 
gentleman of this city, announcing the re-| 
sult of his examination of the contemplated | 
route of the jludson and Ghio Kailroad— 
a distance of about 500 miles.—Jour. Com. 


| 
Buffalo, 13th Oct. 1831. | 
Dear Sir,—I have now time to look a-) 
round me, and hasten to announce that L) 
have completed my examinations of the) 
country for the Great Western Railroad, as), 
far as my instructions carried me, viz: to) 
the Portage summit of the Chio canal ; and | 
it affords me the highest gratiiication to be. 
able to assure you that the work is not on- | 
ly practicable, but apparently of easy con- | 
struction,—as the country presents no im- | 
pediments which cannot be easily over- | 
come, andthe rouie passes through hands 
unrivalled in minerals, in water power, Cli- | 
mate and soil, which must render it one of | 
the most productive improvements of the - 
age. } 
I am supprised at the little interest appa- | 
rently felt in our city relative to this under-'| 
taking. For it cannot be that our citizens 
do not appreciate the benefits which must | 
result to them from its completion. ‘Their | 
apathy must proceed from not correctly un- 
derstanding its bearings on their prosperity, | 
and the uncertainty respecting its practica- | 
bilityandcost. ‘That this great work would | 
be beneficial to the interests of the city, no. 
person will, { presume, dispute. I there- | 
fore sincerely hope that a spirit of inquiry | 
before long may grow up among them, on! 
this subject, which so deeply concerns their | 
prosperity and business. | 
It is well known that a majority of our | 
citizens opposed the Erie canal; but in. 
the end they were convinced of their error, | 
and nobly sustained what they had for years | 
condemned. Is not their present prosper- | 
ity in a great degree to be attributed to 
those works,—which have populated a wil- 
derness, and made an empire tributary to 
their wealth? Can they, therefore, with 
their experience, refuse to consider what so 
deeply concerns them?! | cannot imagine, 
for one moment, this to be the case. 


I have been at times much amused, dur- 
ing my exaininations, and at others have 
suffered much from bad roads, bad weather 
and other inconveniences; but I do not. 
believé that any other individual can boast 
of having travelled directly from New-York 
through the southern counties of New- 
York and the northern ones of New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, to the Portage 
Summit of the Ohio canal. Be this as it: 
may, my journey west 1s ended, and I look 
towards my return to the cast with great 
pleasure. i 

A man named William Parker, was tried | 
a few days since in Philadelphia, and found | 


guilty of firing a pistol at his wife, with in-| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


} 
; 





tent to kill. ‘The prisoner addressed the! 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


————— 


sentenced him to an imprisonment of seven | 
years. 











THE THREE HOMES. 


“ Wuere is thy home ?” I asked a child, 
Who in the morning air, 

Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair. 


“My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 

“Ts on the sunny mountain side 
Where soft winds wander free.” 


O! blessings fail on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every world is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers ! 


“Where is thy home 7” I asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place ; 


She spoke not, but her varying cheek, 
The tale might well impart; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was ina kindred heart. 


Ah! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 


“ Where is thy home, thou lonely man ?” 
I asked a pilgrim grey, 
Who came, with furrowed brow, and wan 
Slow musing on his way. 


He paused, and with a solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

* The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen, 
My home is in the skies !” 


O ! blest !—thrice blest! the heart must be 
To whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free ;— 
Its only home in Heaven! 


Aiken’s Paient Spiral Brushes.—We 
were shown yesterday several cloth and 
hair brushes of ditierent sizes made ona 
new plan, invented by Mr. EL. Aikin oi 
Lowell, Ms. ‘he bristles are twisted in 
wire, aud stick on all sides much like the 
hair on a catterpillar. "he wires are bent 
round and fastened in a convenient handle, 


and the bristles appear to be applied to the | 


surface at better advantage, and in such a 
manner as give them betier play. It ap- 
pears that this improvement will prove to 
be as important as it is ingenious.—M. Y. 
Daz. Adv. 

The rats which feed on horse flesh at 
one of the “ Abattoirs” in Paris, are so 
numerous, that the Council of Health, in 
which we suppose the jurisdiction in such 
cases is vested have determined that the 
offal should be removed toa greater dis- 


tance from the city, lest a countless host 


of those destructive quadrupeds may make 
an incursion on the good people of Paris. 


Some idea may be formed of the number, 


‘by the fact, that on one occasion, 6000 
Jury, and endeavored to induce them to |! 


believe that he fired by accident. The court! 


vere killed by some men and dogs in a ve- 
ry few hours. 


October 29, 183). 








| We were presented a day or two since. 
|by the Hon, ~. ‘Villiams, Prresidentof the 
| Luca Horucultural Society, with two large 
| and richly colored apples, plucked from a 
| tree in his garden, one weighing seventeen 
and a hal; and the other sirteen end a half 
|ou.ces. Phe app'e is called the Gloriy 
| Mundi and is a most excellent fruit. The 
|tree, we understand, was obtained froin 
the exe: llent collection ot Dr. A. Coventry 
in Deerfield.—{ Utica Ob. : 

| Tie Christian Relicion.—Patrick Hen- 
iry left im his wili the following testimony 
jin tavor of the Christian religion: «| 
‘have now disposed of all my property to 
my family ; there is one thing more I wish 
| T could give them, and that is the Christian 
| Religion. If they had that, and I had giy- 
en them nothing, they would be rich, and 
| without it, if Thad given them all the world 
they would be poor.” 





RAPE VINES. 


i! 
| g {> 451 b4) irape vines of choicest va 
i 4 2 rieties both of Americ +, 
land European for sale in fine condition and at 
| reasonable prices by the Editor. Persons Wishing 
| to plant either for the table or Vineyards can be 
} supplied. «irders directed to this office post paid 
|| will be attended to. Also a general assortment ot 
1 peach, plun, apple and other fruit trees. 
| oct 15 
TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Gentleman, residing in the country,prac 
| £ tically engaged in husbandry and having 
| some knowledge of science, literature and 
|| politics, wishes to engage with some publisti- 
ers of our Periodical Works, in supplying ar 
ticles and papers for the public press. He 
| has been for many years. a pretty liberal con 
itributor, but always voluntary and gratui 
| tous, in which he has probably done hts part. 
He now asks a reasonable compensation for 
ithe fruits of his leisure and ¢ sperience.— 
| Reference,N. Goodsell. Editor Gen. Farmer 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. ? Albany Sept. Ist 
Secretary's Orrice. Iso. 
Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the next 
General Election, to be holden on the first Mon- 
‘dav in November next, and the two succeeding 
days, a Senator is to be chosen in the eighth sen 
ate district, in the place of Timothy H. Porter 
|, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next. 
A.C. FLAGG. Secretary of State, 
| To the Sheriff of the County of Monvve. 

N. B. Members of Assembly, Sheriff anc 

|“lerk, are also to be chosen at the General Elec 
on. 
“> Proprietors of the different public newspa 
| pers in this eounty, will please to publish this no 
|tice once in each week, \ntil after the Election 
‘and forward their bills tothe undersigned. 


| J. K. LIVINGSTON, Sherif. 
REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR 
Taxes 


State of New- York, Comptroller's Office. | 
AT OTICE is hereby given, pursuant to Sec. /0 
(LN of Title 3, of Chap. 13, of the first part ot 
‘the Revised Statutes, that unless the lands sold 
for taxes, at the general tax sale, held at the cap- 
itol in the city of Albany, in the months of April 
and May, 1830, shall be redeemed, by the pay- 
|ment into the treasury of the state, on or before 
ithe fifth day of May next, after the date hereot of 
the’ amount for which cach parcel of the said 
lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate 
of ten per centum per annum, from the date of the 
sale, to the date of the payment, the lands so sold, 
and remaining unredeemed, will be conveyed to 
the purchasers thereof. Dated Albany, 12th 
Oct., 1831. 
| oct 25 SILAS WRIGHT, Jr. Comptroller 








